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Berkeley vehicle Wood Street: What’s going on at 


i NSI D Fe TH iS ISsu E: dwellers win settlement in |. a timeline of action and People’s Park? Legal 


court (P3) — events (P4) update (P5) 


FIRST-PERSON 


By Gary K. Farlow 


AFTER the 2016 mass 
shooting at the Pulse 
nightclub in Orlando FL, 
our prison showed TV 
coverage of the trage- 
dy. As the story played 
on the evening news, 
the choir leader at my 
prison stood up and ap- 

‘.plauded. He remarked 
that murdering gay 
people was justified. 

Nothing can prepare 
a person for prison — 
and especially for these 

kinds of indignities. 

There are no reliable 

guidebooks, navigation 
. systems or methods that 
are universally appli- 
cable. It is all trial and 
error behind bars; and 
for LGBTQ people, the 
stakes are high. 

Like sex offenders, we 
are often a prime target 
for victimization. Jeers, 
taunts, and muttered 
:. threats are thrown at us 
by fellow inmates and 
prison staff. Too often, 
we are targets of abuse 
and violence. 


Several years ago, I 
was the complaintant in 


a Prison Rape Elimina- 
tion Act (PREA) charge 
against a corrections 
officer (CO) whose ver- 
bal abuse had reached 
intolerable levels. He 
referred to me and other 
gay people as “cup- 
cakes,” “fairies,” “twin- 
kletoes” and a slew of 
unprintable names. 

PREA was designed as 

a “zero tolerance” policy 
to protect and prevent 
inmates from all forms 
of sexual abuse and 
sexual harassment by 
other inmates or staff. 
This includes verbal, 
emotional, and physical 
abuse. 

I was assigned an 
advocate staff member, 
who met with me on a 
regular basis. But the 
investigating staff mem- 
ber made it clear from 
the start that I would 
not prevail; when it’s 
the word of an inmate 
versus a corrections ser- 
geant, the former tends 
to lose. 

Despite months of 
interviews, signed state- 
ments by staff attesting 
to the verbal abuse I 


encountered, and state- 
ments by inmates who 
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Promises to protect 


incarcerated LGBTQ people 
- go unfulfilled 


also incurred abuse, the 
findings of the investiga- 
tor were labeled “unsub- 
stantiated.” 

This episode is but 
one example of gay life 
in prison. 

As the old saying 
goes: There are no se- 
crets in the penitentiary. 
Your business is every- 
one else’s. Once it is sus- 
pected that two inmates — 
are involved, one or 
both may be subjected 
to diesel therapy, an un- 
official form of punish- 
ment where a prisoner 
is shackled and trans- 
ported from institution 
to institution for days, 
weeks, or longer. Flags 
are typically placed in 

both parties files, and 
they are permanently 
separated. 

PREA has not stopped 
rape or abuse behind the 
wire. In fact, the latest 


_ U.S. Bureau of Justice 


Statistics data show that 
reports of prison rape 
tripled between 2011 
and 2015, increasing 
from 8,768 reports to 
24,661 reports. 

Many people refuse to 


report rapes for the very 
reasons I’ve described. 
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Teresa Tauchi 


Despite recent legislative wins, prison remains unsafe for LGBTQ+ people. 


As the accuser, you are 
often made to feel as if 
you are not a victim but 
are at fault. 

There is also the fre- 
quent and erroneous as- 
sumption that if you are 
gay, then you are recep- 
tive to sexual advances. 
I’ve even had people tell 
me, “Surrounded by all 
those men, you must be 
in heaven!” 

Trust me, prison is not 
where one goes to meet 
Prince Charming, and 
being gay does not au- 
tomatically imply sexual 
promiscuity. 

I still remember my 
first night in prison. I 
was 31 years old and 
128 pounds. I entered a 
dorm filled with cig- 
arette smoke, blaring 


music and shirtless, tat- 
tooed, muscular dudes 
slamming cards. 

When I walked in, all 
noise ceased, similar to a 
needle scratch in a West- 
ern movie. Every pair 
of eyes sized me up. I 
fully anticipated my first 
night in prison would be 
my last night on Earth. 

Over 30 years have 
passed since that night 
in 1991. I’ve had many 
gay friends who have 
been raped, abused, and 
tortured. Some have 
died by suicide. Most 
will not report their 
abuse for fear of retali- 
ation or of being placed 
in solitary confinement, 
stripped of human con- 


tact and most privileges. 
They instead choose 


to suffer in silence at 


the hands of stronger 
inmates and indifferent 
staff. 

Attitudes and protec- 
tions may be evolving 
on the outside. But in 
prison, life remains a 
Darwinian survival of 
the fittest, especially for 


gay people. 


Gary K. Farlow is a writer 
incarcerated in South 
Carolina. This story was 
originally published by the 
Prison Journalism Project 
(PJP), an independent 
news outlet that trains 
incarcerated writers to be 
journalists, so they can 
participate in the dialogue 


about criminal justice 
reform. 
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‘Societal shame degrades self-esteem; makes it hard to get off the street 


FIRST-PERSON 


By Andy Pope 


IN a previous column, I made the 
remark that a key factor in keeping 
some people from exiting homeless- 


ness is lack of confidence. 


In my case, as the years went on, I 
watched myself fail at every effort to 
escape homelessness in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area. In a maddening and 
inexplicable way, all roads seemed 
"to lead back to homelessness. As I 
watched other people sustain their liv- 
ing situations successfully, I wondered 


ie 3 


what was wrong with me. 


Looking back, it strikes me as odd 


Often, society’s expectations of unhoused people are degrading, and do noth- 
ing to help get people indoors. 


body. 


Inti Gonzalez 


was to get out of town. While this was 
a feasible decision for me that led to 
a successful outcome, I recognize that 
this option is not possible for every- 


I silently walked out of the city of 
Berkeley in June 2016, crossed the Bay, 
and started hanging out in an all- 
night donut shop in Burlingame. Five 
weeks later, with 35 days of sobriety, 

I stepped off a Greyhound bus in 
Northern Idaho to start a new life. 

I needed a lift in confidence to show 
myself that I actually could get off of 
those drugs—and that it would start 
by leaving my connections behind. 
Newfound sobriety, though tenuous, 
gave me a boost of confidence. And 
upon that boost I built a new life. 

Boosts in confidence can look differ- 
ent for everybody. In general, we tend 
to believe the things we’re told. If we 
are told something repeatedly, again 
and again, it has a way of driving 
itself deeper and deeper into our con- 


sciousness. But not all the things that 


that I would have sustained this lack 
of confidence for so long. After all, 
when I finally did land a place to live, 
_ it went fairly smoothly for me. 
People thought I must have under- 
gone a huge psychic change in order 
for this to take place. It seemed to 
my Facebook friends I was dying in 


Berkeley one day, and thriving up in 
Idaho the next. While I have always 
attributed that sudden swift change to 
an act of divine intervention, I must 
confess that an enormous leap in con- 
fidence had a lot to do with it. 

To be frank, I had to leave my be- 
loved city of Berkeley before I. could 


see straight to figure out the next 
move. While substance abuse was not 
the reason why I became homeless in 
the first place, its prevalence in the 
homeless realm made it very challeng- 
ing to avoid. By 2016, I was so deeply 
entrenched in the “game,” I realized 
the only way to get out of the game 


others say about us are actually true. 
When you stop to think about it, how 
can they be? 

For example, I was often told that 
the only way I would ever get out of 
homelessness would be to check my- 
self into one of those live-in rehabs 


Shame continues on page 8 
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COMMENTARY 
By Berkeley Copwatch 


AFTER a year of litigation, ten 
Berkeley residents who live in vehi- 
cles have won a settlement from the 
city. The settlement makes two small 
but significant changes to Berkeley’s 
municipal code, both of which have 
the potential to improve quality of life 
for people who live in vehicles. 

This win is part of a larger wave of 
unhoused people across California 
using the courts to defend the rights 
of unhoused people—a trend cited in 
t an ACLU report last year titled Out- 
side the Law: The Legal War Against 
Unhoused People. In Berkeley, after 
a huge crackdown by the city against 
residents living in their vehicles, ten 
individuals from the Berkeley Friends 
on Wheels community chose to fight 
back with a lawsuit. The group did 
not have a lawyer—with some vol- 
unteer legal support, they studied up 
and represented themselves in court. 

In the weeks leading up to a sweep 
planned for September 30, 2021, city 
outreach workers routinely warned 
residents that Berkeley would soon 
|. begin enforcing all applicable laws. 
The parking regulations in Berkeley, 
as we have written about before, make 
it almost impossible to live in a vehi- 
cle. While there was enforcement of 
these ordinances, it had slowed with 


the start of COVID-19. By September 
2021, officials were ready to crack 


down again despite the fact that pan- 
= demic conditions continued. Under 

threat of having their homes towed, 

ten unhoused neighbors, residents of 
the Friends on Wheels vehicle com- 

munity, filed a lawsuit against the City 

of Berkeley. The lawsuit cited constitu- 

tional rights violations, and violations 

of the Americans with Disabilities Act, 
; among others. 

After a year of litigation, the ten 
plaintiffs of the Friends on Wheels 
lawsuit won a settlement with the 
City of Berkeley. While not all their 
demands were met, the lawsuit did 
effectively put a pause on vehicle evic- 
| tions for over six months while the 

city was publicly challenged in court. 
Each plaintiff was afforded $1,500 to 
be used for vehicle-home repairs and 
registration. The eventual settlement 
also included changes to the Berkeley 
! Municipal Code. Through a carefully 
written and powerfully argued case, 
in addition to mountains of collected 
documents and testimony, the Friends 
on Wheels case made legislative 
| change, and moved the needle slightly 
away from anti-homeless policy. 


JC Orton 
Vendor Coordinator 


Berkeley vehicle dwellers win settlement in court 


The group’s victory will change the city’s municipal code. Still, anti-homeless parking laws persist. 


Lyla Wilton: 


Despite the wins in the settlement, plaintiffs have yet to receive their vehicle repair and registration stipends. 


There were two changes to the 
Berkeley Municipal Code (BMC), one 
of which was to repeal Chapter 12.76, 
or “House Cars.” It stated that “No 
person shall use or occupy or permit 
the use or occupancy of any house car 
or camper for human habitation with- 
in the City” for more than three days 


The group did not 
have a lawyer—with 
some volunteer legal 
support, they studied 

up and represented 
themselves in court. 


in a 90-day period (BMC 12.76.020). 
While people were rarely cited for it, 
it could be enforced at any time. It 
was also vaguely written, meaning 
enforcement of the ban was histor- 
ically selective, targeting poor and 
unhoused residents in Berkeley. 

The plaintiffs also earned a huge 
win with the amendments made to 
BMC 14.40.120, the Oversized Vehicle 
(OSV) Overnight Ban. This ordinance 
banned the parking of oversized 
vehicles between the hours of 2 a.m. 
and 5 a.m. The ordinance was actu- 
ally amended in 2019 to explicitly 
include RVs and campers even though 
they are not classified as commercial 
oversized vehicles. This amendment 


attempted to redefine the definition of 
an OSV and, as the plaintiffs argued, 
“a local statute cannot define com- 
mercial vehicles as this is a matter of 
California law. The City regulates the 
movement of vehicles, but it cannot 
alter its statutory definition.” The 
City of Berkeley should never have 
been able to alter the OSV definition. 
Because of this lawsuit, Berkeley has 
been held accountable. 

Why do these wins matter? When 
people living on the street are evict- 
ed from their spot and have their 
belongings dumpstered, they do not 
often have a chance to respond, to 
have their complaints heard, to hold 
the city government responsible. It 
is incredibly hard to find lawyers to 
take up a case. Filing all the necessary 
paperwork for a lawsuit when your 
rights have been violated requires 
transportation, funds, access to com- 
puter and internet, and lots of time, 
among other things. This makes it 
incredibly easy for city governments 
to get away with violating the rights 
of unhoused people without any ac- 
countability or repercussions. 

None of the plaintiffs have yet 
received the $1,500 vehicle repair and 
registration stipend. Nor have any of 
the plaintiffs yet received coordinated 
entry assessment or reassessment as 
was agreed upon in the settlement. 
Additionally, the harassment of the 
Friends on Wheels community, in- 
cluding more residents than just the 
ten plaintiffs of the case, continues 
with additional four-hour parking 
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signs posted on nearly every block in 
the area. 

On Tuesday October 4, in the early 
morning, four vehicles were towed 
as part of a larger effort by the city to 
purportedly “clean” the area. What 
ensued was an eviction of many of 
the residents living in tents along 
Eighth Street, north of Harrison Street. 
Two vehicle homes and two vehicles 
used for transportation to work were 
impounded. In the following days, as 


residents attempted to retrieve their 
vehicles, they were told by the tow 
yard that their vehicles, with their 
belongings still inside, had beende- .. 
stroyed as part of the agreement with “" 
the city. 

Unfortunately, the gains achieved. 
from the recent settlement have not 
fundamentally changed the an- 
ti-houseless practices of the City of 
Berkeley and its Homeless Response 
Team. 

Get active. Be aware. Refuse to be 
abused. 


Berkeley Copwatch is an all-volunteer 
organization with the goal to reduce 
police violence through direct observa- 
tion and holding police accountable for 
their actions. Formed in 1990, they seek 
to educate the public about their rights, . 
police conduct in the Berkeley community °° 
and issues related to the role of police in 
our society at large. For more information 
visit www.berkeleycopwatch.org 


Annabelle Cole 
UC Berkeley MSW intern 
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Update on Wood Street: 
A timeline of sweeps, 
protest, and political 

action in October 


By Alastair Boone 


IN the month of October, the 
massive Caltrans sweeps at Wood 
Street concluded, resulting in the 
displacement of some 200 encamp- 
ment residents. While some people 
chose to take the shelter offered by the 
City of Oakland, the options on offer 
were inaccessible to many. As a result, 
former Wood Street residents scram- 

‘ -bled to find new places to live. Many 
people moved from the Caltrans land 
that they had called their home to 
vacant lots in the neighborhood, such 
as a Caltrans-owned lot at 34th Street 
and Mandela Parkway, and a private- 
ly owned lot on Wood Street owned 
by GameChanger LLC. Others moved 
into the established community at the 
_ Wood Street Commons—a segment 
“of the encampment that sits on city- 
owned land at 1707 Wood Street. This 
created crowded conditions at the 
commons, as the people who already 
lived there worked to clean up and 
make space for their neighbors. 

In response to the chaos of the 
sweeps and the destruction of their 
community, Wood Street residents 
.-came together to continue organizing 
and resisting. Throughout the month, 
residents planned community meet- 
ings, rallies, and bike rides to garner 

support from elected officials in Oak- 
land and around the state. In Oakland, 
the Wood Street sweeps and resulting 
action has become a recurring conver- 
sation at recent city council meetings, 

_ where many community members 
“have shown up to speak during public 
comment and implore local leaders to 
pursue sustainable solutions. 

In short, the Wood Street sweeps 
have had a widespread ripple effect. 
Below is a timeline of just some of the 
events that took place in October as a 
result of the Caltrans sweeps at Wood 
Street. 


Saturday, October 1 — Wood Street 
residents begin their bike ride from 
Oakland Sacramento, where they 
spend the next few days building 
community with unhoused leaders in 
Sacramento, raising awareness about 
sweeps, and meeting with elected offi- 
cials, such as Asseblymembers Nancy 

Skinner and Mia Bonta. 


Tuesday, October 4 — At an Oak- 
land City Council meeting, Coun- 
cilmember Carroll Fife introduces her 
proposal to open up eight acres of 
vacant, city-owned land at the North 
Gateway Parcel—the former Oakland 
Army Base—to build housing for 
unhoused people with nowhere else 
. to go. While she receives support from 
‘other members of the council, city 
administrators push back hard against 
the plan, saying that the cost would be 
too high, that the site is committed for 
other uses, and that there are potential 
environmental hazards. The council 
votes to continue the discussion on 
October 18. 


:/ Wednesday, October 5 — Caltrans 
begins the third and final phase of the 
sweep of their land at Wood Street. 
The first two phases took place in Sep- 
tember, between the 8th and the 29th. 


Thursday, October 6 — While the 
final section of Wood Street is being 
swept, residents and advocates crash 
a press event just two blocks away 
where Mayor Libby Schaaf, Coun- 
cilmember Loren Taylor, Assembly- 
member Mia Bonta, and others are 
attending the opening of an affordable 
housing development. Schaaf and 
Taylor abruptly leave, but residents 
tell the crowd about the ways in 
which the Wood Street sweep has 
impacted their lives, and have a short 
face-to-face meeting with Assembly- 
member Bonta. 

Phase three of the Wood Street 
sweep ends after two days. 


Friday and Saturday, October 8 and 
9 — Around a dozen displaced Wood 
Street residents move onto an empty, 
Caltrans-owned lot on 34th Street and 
Mandela Parkway. They create their 
own community agreements with 
the intention of setting up a safe and 
self-organized community. According 
to their website, the City of Oakland is 
currently in talks with Caltrans about 
leasing land at 34th and Mandela to 
house about 100 people, or 50 RVs/ 
vehicle homes. 


Tuesday, October 11 — The City of 
Oakland begins evicting a small group 
of Wood Street residents who had 
moved to a privately-owned parcel 
of land on Wood Street. The parcel is 
owned by GameChanger LLC, and 
has been leased to the City of Oakland 
to open a new community cabin site 
with an $8.3 million grant from the 
State of California, but is currently 
empty. 

Simultaneously, Officers from 
California Highway Patrol (CHP) 
arrive at the other new encampment 
at 34th and Mandela and begin a 
24-hour watch. CHP officers do not 
let anyone new in, and do not allow 
existing residents to leave and then 
come back. Advocates pass food and 
water through the fence. Residents 
negotiate to be able to leave to use 
the bathroom. CHP warns the group 
that it will sweep the lot the following 
Monday. 


Wednesday, October 12 — On 
Wednesday morning, over 50 CHP 
officers arrive at 34th and Mandela for 
a surprise raid. They surround the lot 
and initially give people 30 minutes 
to leave. Some residents who live in 
vehicles are not able to organize tows 
quickly enough, and their vehicle 
homes and cars are impounded. Other 
residents scramble to help each other, 
and are able to save their vehicle 
dwellings and one tiny house. Coun- 
cilmember Carroll Fife shows up and 
stands in front of the fence in support 
of the group. Four housed advocates 
are arrested for non-violently protest- 
ing the eviction. Several people who 
had lived in vehicles spend that night 
sleeping in tents elsewhere in the 
neighborhood. 

At the raid, Councilmember Fife 
negotiates with the City of Oakland 
to re-open a safe RV parking site at 
Beach Street, one block away. The © 
Beach Street lot was previously closed 
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Alastair Boone 


Wood Street residents host a rally on the steps of Oakland City Hall. 


because of security concerns, but the 
city still holds a lease to use the site 
for a small safe RV parking lot for 17 
trailers or RVs. The site reopens later 
that day. Multiple displaced residents 
are turned away from the Beach Street 
lot because their vehicles do not meet 
the narrow requirements for the pro- 
gram, which does not accommodate 
buses, vans, or trucks. These residents 
are forced to find places to park on 
city streets. 

A few blocks away, the City of 
Oakland continues the sweep at the 
GameChanger lot. Some residents 
have possessions at both lots and lose 
the majority of their belongings. 


Monday, October 17 — Wood Street 
residents and their supporters move _ 
the homes that comprised Cob on ~~ 
Wood—one section of the Wood Street 
encampment that gained widespread 
community support since opening 
in 2020. Using forklifts, community 
members lifted the structures and 
drove them to the Wood Street Com- 
mons—another section of the Wood 
Street encampment that sits on land 
owned by the City of Oakland at 1707 
Wood Street. 


Tuesday, October 18 — Wood Street 
residents and supporters pitch tents in 
front of Oakland City Hall, and hold a 
rally ahead of the 10:00 a.m. city coun- 
cil meeting where the North Gateway 
Parcel will be discussed. During the 
meeting, the council approves some of 
the money needed to move forward 
with investigating whether the site is 
fit for human habitation. This means 
the council will continue their discus- 
sion about building housing on the 
site, but the plan is far from approved. 
The city administration continues to 
push back against the plan. 


Thursday, October 20 — At the 
City of Oakland Rules Committee 
meeting—a small committee of the 
city council that works on scheduling 
for the larger council—Councilmem- 
ber Fife makes a motion to schedule 
an item about the Beach Street safe 
RV parking site for the November 1 
city council meeting. The item directs 
the council to adopt a resolution to 
expand the types of vehicles that are 
allowed to use the Beach Street safe 


RV parking site to include all vehicle 
types. The resolution also directs the 
city administration to negotiate a lease 
with Caltrans for a new homeless 
intervention site at the land on 34th 
and Mandela. Councilmember Fife’s 
motion is carried with some amend- 
ments, which means that the full 
city council will vote on this at their 
November 1 meeting. 

The City of Oakland continues to 


sweep other encampments across the 
city and begins to fill the Beach Street 


site with other displaced residents 
from all over the city. 


Monday, October 24 — Wood Street 
residents and supporters gather at 
the Wood Street Commons to discuss 
a Wood Street Homeless Helping 
Homeless voter guide, which will look 
at the upcoming election through the 
lens of homelessness, and help un- 
housed people get registered to vote. 


Wednesday, October 26 — A hear- 
ing takes place regarding the Blain et 
al v. Caltrans et al case: a lawsuit filed 
by residents of Wood Street in late 
August to stop their eviction. Federal 
Judge William Orrick III initially gave 
the plaintiffs a Temporary Restraining 
Order (TRO), which postponed the 
sweep. However, the judge eventually 
dissolved the TRO, allowing Caltrans 
to move forward. Since then, the case 
has continued to move through the 
Northern District Court. 

Two matters are discussed at the 
October hearing. First, Wood Street 
residents file a motion for contempt 
on the grounds that Caltrans illegally 
damaged property during the sweep, 
violating the judge’s order that dis- 
solved the TRO. The second matter in- 
volved several motions to dismiss the 
case, and was filed by Caltrans, Gov- 
ernor Newsom, Alameda County, and 
the City of Oakland. At the time of 
publication, the judge had not issued 
an order from the hearing. However, 
he indicated that he will dismiss the 
motion for contempt about property 
damage, but will leave the door open 
for the motion to be brought again in 
the future. It also seems likely that he 
will dismiss the case on behalf of the 
government agencies, but will do so 


Wood St continues on page 12 
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All quiet at People’s Park: here’s what’s going on in court 


The stay on new construction will remain until the case works its way through the appeals process. 


COMMENTARY 
By Lisa Teague and Harvey Smith 


It’s People’s Park legal update time 
once again. 

It appears as though the August 3 
tree cutting violates the 1966 National 
Historic Preservation Act (NHPA), 
which was written expressly to 
preserve historic properties whose 
integrity is threatened by a project 
that is receiving federal funds. The 
supportive housing component of the 
planned development on People’s 
Park, through the Berkeley Housing 
Authority, has 27 project-based vouch- 
ers committed to it from the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD). However, these 
vouchers cannot be released until an 
environmental review of the project is 
completed. With UC’s demolition of 
the trees covering the site of that sup- 
portive housing component, before 
the environmental review process has 
even begun, release of those funds are 
now in jeopardy. 

Following UC’s August 3 mass tree 
demolition, HUD Environmental 
Protection Specialist Stanley W. Toal 
wrote:. 

“Please note that if environmental 
clearance cannot be provided, then 
the reservation of the project-based 
voucher by the Berkeley Housing Au- 
thority would need to be withdrawn. 
There would be no HUD assistance. 
The Berkeley Housing Authority, 


Resources for Community Develop- 
ment and now UC Berkeley have been 


made aware of the risk UC Berkeley’s 
actions may pose to HUD’s approval 
of the project-based vouchers.” 

Considering these warnings by 
HUD, UC’s premature and reckless 
site clearance has jeopardized the 
supportive housing needed by the. 
homeless people UC has said it wants 
to serve. The People’s Park Historic 
District Advocacy Group (PPHDAG) 
and Make UC a Good Neighbor 
(MUCGN) have always supported the 
goal of providing supportive housing 
and student housing on one of the 
many feasible alternative sites owned 
by UC, not on People’s Park. 

Now for the nitty gritty details 
of the case that is working its way 
through the appeals court. Previous- 
ly, the petitioners—PPHDAG and 


MUCGN-—-said that the Court of 
Appeals of the State of California had 
requested that the parties in the case 
present their arguments in a struc- 
tured fashion. The petitioners were 
asked to submit arguments within 30 
days of the Court’s order. The Univer- 
sity would then respond to their brief 
within 20 days. And they would get a 
final opportunity to file a rebuttal brief 
within 10 days. The Court would then 
make a decision in the case. 

The legal team for PPHDAG and 
MUCGN filed the first brief on Sep- 
tember 6, 2022. UC’s response was 
filed September 26, 2022. And the 
rebuttal brief from the Park’s legal 
team was filed on Thursday, October 
6, 2022. The petitioners were expecting 
a decision on the case before the end 


“BETTER FOR EVERYONE” 


of the month. 

Instead, the lead attorney for the 
Park said that the legal team expects 
the court to request to hear oral argu- 
ments from both sides. The next two 
possible oral argument dates are Octo- 
ber 26, 2022, and November 17, 2022. 
It seems likely that the hearing would 
be called for one of those days and 
that the Court would issue a decision 
within 20 days after that. 

You might be wondering if any this 
affects the current stay on UC con- 
struction on the Park. It does not affect 
the stay at this time. And the Park 
community, of course, wants the stay 
to last as long as possible. 

The most recent stay was issued on 
August 19, 2022 and states: 

“Unless otherwise ordered, the stay 


will dissolve on the finality of the 
opinion on appeal to this court.” 

So what the heck does that really 
mean? And the answer is, it depends. 
There are multiple things that could 
happen to affect the stay on construc- 
tion. And how long the stay might be - 
extended if the decision is favorable 
also depends on multiple factors. 

There are four points being ap- 
pealed in this case. The Court could 
decide in our favor on one or more of 
the points. If that is what happens, the 
Park’s lawyer expects that they will 
state whether the stay on construction 
stands after its decision. If a decision 
is made in favor of the park, the 
duration of the stay could depend on 
which issues points are upheld. 

If the Court doesn’t include the 
continuation of the stay in their deci- 
sion order, the legal team will write a 
motion to request the stay be extended 
until the Court of Appeals issues its 
remittitur (the document that ends the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Appeals 
and transfers the case back to the orig-: 
inal trial court for final disposition). 

If the Appeals Court rules against 
the Park, the stay will be dissolved 
when their ruling becomes final. That 
finality would occur 30 days after the 
decision. The stay would dissolve on 
the 30th day. 

The lead attorney for PPHDAG and 
MUCGN expects that the case will 
be appealed to the California State 
Supreme Court no matter which side 
wins here. The Park’s legal team will 
appeal if necessary. That could be a 
lengthy process and a further stay on 
construction. 

In the meantime, let’s hope and 
pray that UC finds themselves on the 
losing side in the upcoming decision. 

Our legal team continues to do a 
fabulous job defending People’s Park. 
Please help keep our legal struggle 
funded, if you can, by visiting: www. 
peoplesparkhxdist.org/donate-now/ 

Let 1,000 Parks Bloom! 


Lisa Teague is a Berkeley resident and 
member of the People’s Park community. 
Harvey Smith is a member of the People’s 
Park Historic District advocacy group 
and the author of “Berkeley and the New 
Deal” from Arcadia Publishing. 


At his October 21 art opening, “People’s History, People’s Art,” Delacour stands in front of a wall of portraits he painted. 


‘People’s History, People’s Art’: Dusk Delacour’s debut at YSA 1 


By Alastair Boone 


Dusk Delacour, 31, has been mak- 
ing art since he was a child. Some of 
his earliest memories involve art-mak- 
ing with his mother, Gina. Together, 
they would draw on the walls of 
_ their home using crayons, transform- 

-ing their living space into a canvas. 
“That’s when it started for me,” he 
says. 

On October 21, community mem- 
bers gathered at the Shanice Kiel 
Gallery—the Youth Spirit Artworks 
art display and event space—for the 
opening of “People’s History People’s 
Art,” ashow of Delacour’s work. The 
gallery was full of brightly colored 

‘pieces in his distinctive style, depict- 
ing a wide range of issues and events 
that impact the world today. Pieces 
ranged from portraits of Delacour’s 
friends, to important historical fig- 
ures, to moments of social unrest, to 
everyday scenes of homelessness and 
people experiencing mental illness. 

When asked how he chooses the 
" .subject matter in his paintings, Dela- 
cour said his goal is to exhibit topics 
that speak to the historical moment 
we are in, and express what it feels 
like to live through these experiences. 
“I grew up around a lot of homeless 
people,” he reflected. “I want people 
to see that they are everyday people 
just like everyone else.” 

Dusk was born and raised in 
‘Berkeley. As a young artist, he spent 
much of his childhood amidst the 
social movements of the late ‘90s and 
early 2000s. Much of his work depicts 

the fight for social justice, focusing 

on topics such as People’s Park, 
homelessness, environmentalism, 
mental illness, and more. He attended 
Berkeley High, where he had great 
"teachers who he says made it fun to 
learn new skills and techniques. He 
draws inspiration from the artists in 
his family, such as Walter Smith, a 
British art educator from the 1800s 
who wrote books about industrial art, 
and became a leading proponent of 
industrial design in the U.S. 

Dusk is a vocal advocate for people 
. living with mental illness, drawing 
‘from his own experience to spread 
awareness about what life feels like 
from an alternative perspective. At 
the gallery opening, a member of the 


Street Spirit 


crowd asked the artist about whether 
spirituality impacts his practice. He 
pointed out two paintings featuring 

a person hearing voices. While these 
pieces may not be strictly spiritual, he 
said, they are intended to help explain 
unseen but deeply felt experiences. 

“It’s almost like you can’t stop it but 
it continuously happens. It happens 
for a lot of people actually, and at the 
time you just don’t know what to do, 
and you think nobody else experienc- 
es it. Making art shows something 
that a lot of people don’t see,” he said. 

Delacour’s favorite medium is acryl- 
ic paint and drawing. He estimates 
that he has made hundreds, possibly 
even thousands of pieces throughout 
his life. Looking around the room at 
the ones he chose to display at the 
opening, he reflected. 

“It’s cool,” he said, “seeing all the 
years come together.” 

You can see People’s History, Peo- 
ple’s Art until mid-November at the 
Shanice Kiel Gallery at 3324 Adeline 
Street, Berkeley. 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief of 
Street Spirit. is) 
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Dusk focuses on topics that affect the contemporary world, drawing from 
his own experience to help viewers get a sense of what it feels like to live 
through this historical moment. 
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- Parker Elementary occupation comes to a close 


After 125 days, the group occupying the Parker school building to keep it from closing ended their 
protest and the school board voted on a new use for the facility. 


By Ashley McBride 


THE occupation of 
Parker K-8 school ended 
this week, more than 
four months after two 
moms and their chil- 
dren vowed to remain 
at the campus until 
it reopened. With the 
support of other school 
families and community 
members, they’d built 
a free summer pro- 
gram at the site, Parker 
Community School, 
from scratch. Protesters 
opposed to the school’s 
closure had managed to 
stay at the building since 
May, despite physical 
attempts by security 
officers hired by the dis- 
trict to remove them. 

The occupation 
concluded with a vote 
by the Oakland Unified 
School District board to 
repurpose the former 
school campus as an 
adult education and 
community resource 
center for families in the 
neighborhood. 

While it’s not the 
conclusion that Parker 
supporters set out to 
achieve, it’s a compro- 
mise that comes after 
weeks of negotiations 
with the school district 
and outreach to the 
neighborhood around 
Parker about what the 
best use of the building 
could be, if not a K-8 
school. 

“Parker will be turned 
into a building that 
serves the immediate 
community: the people 
and children who live 
on Ritchie Street, Ney, 
MacArthur, Parker and 
the surrounding areas,” 
said Azlinah Tambu, one 
of the moms who led the 


occupation. 

“For me personally, 
the biggest win that 
came out of this is that 
OUSD and our commu- 
nity now know that the 
Oakland Unified School 
District is not just some 
board members that sit 
up there,” said Tambu. 


“It’s us, it’s parents, it’s 


the kids, it’s the commu- 
nity, and it’s the board 
members. And it’s all 

of us that are going to 
have to work together 
to make these things 
equitable.” 

The closure of Parker 
K-8, a 96-year-old school 
in East Oakland, was 
part of a plan that the 
school board approved 
in February. Parker, 
and other schools that 
are set to close, were 
targeted for their low 
enrollments, district 
officials have said. 
Parker’s enrollment 
had been on a steady 
decline since 2018, when 
it enrolled 370 students. 
Last year, it enrolled 
227, according to district 
data. Schools with lower 
enrollments cost more 
money to operate than 
the revenues they bring 
in per student, putting 
a strain on the district 
budget, officials said. 

District leaders 
introduced the plan to 
close or consolidate 11 
schools over two years 
in January, after receiv- 
ing a warning letter 
from Alameda County 
Superintendent L.K. 
Monroe saying the dis- 
trict needed to take steps 
to balance its budget— 
including closing or 
consolidating schools— 
or face financial conse- 
quences imposed by the 
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Over the summer, protesters created “Parker Community School,” a free summer program for students 
in the Parker neighborhood. 


county. 

Community Day, a 
small alternative school 
for students expelled 
from traditional high 
schools, also closed this 
year, and another, La 
Escuelita, shrunk from a 
K-8 to a K-5. Five more 
schools will close at the 
end of this school year: 
Brookfield Elementary, 
Carl B. Munck Elemen- 
tary, Grass Valley Ele- 
mentary, Horace Mann 
Elementary, and Korem- 
atsu Discovery Acade- 
my. Hillcrest, a K-8, will 
become an elementary 
school. 

School closures have 
become a significant 
issue in the upcoming 
school board election, 
with three of the seven 
board seats open. Sev- 
eral candidates running 


Rochelle Jenkins’ (center) three children attended Parker K-8. 


have said that the school 
closures motivated them 
to run, and would push 
to have the closure plan 


what's going to hap- 
pen to those families 
with single moms that 
have children in two or 


reconsidered if elected. three different schools 
“We have families that because they closed the 
had to move to another — middle school here.” 
middle school and today Throughout the occu- 
they po pation, the 
are still group at 
strug- ¢ ° Parker K-8 
gling to P. arker will received 
getthe beturnedinto support 
pro- “77° from local 
Saks a building cate 
for their that serves munity 
children ; ° organiza- 
that they the immediate tions that 
were ; communi ty : donated 
receiving i food, mon- 
here at ey, and 
La Es- volunteers 


cuelita,” said Max Oroz- 
co, a La Escuelita parent 
who is running for the 
District 2 seat. “The 
district never thought of 
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to teach in the summer 
program. Educators 
from around Oakland 
and the Bay Area also 
pitched in. Some Oak- 
land educators whose 
jobs were terminated 
recently feel they’ve 
been retaliated against 
for their support of 
the Parker occupation. 
The teachers spoke out 
during a press confer- 
ence before the school 
board met on Thursday. 
“T want to live in a 
city where if teachers 
do have to stand up and 
fight for the rights of all 
students to keep their 
schools, the rights of 
all students to an equal 
education, those teach- 
ers are not penalized 
and retaliated against,” 
said Paloma Collier, the 
former garden teacher 
at Markham Elementary 
who learned late in the 
summer that her con- 
tract with OUSD would 
not be fulfilled this year. 
“T want to be in my 
garden at Markham 


with my kids,” said 
Collier, “a place where 
we worked for years to 
turn a pavement-cov- 
ered playground into a 
thriving space with art 
murals, trees, gardens, 
and an abundance of 
spaces for children to 
connect with nature in _, 
the middle of an urban 
area.” 

In August, the fight to 
keep Parker open inten- 
sified when a confron- 
tation between OUSD _ . 
security and individuals 
at the school turned 
violent. The district has 
said it is investigating 
the incident. 

Thursday’s Parker # 
resolution, supported by 
directors Sam Davis, Ai- 
mee Eng, Gary Yee, Kyra 
Mungia, and Clifford 
Thompson, will estab- 
lish Parker indefinitely 
as a site for adult educa- 
tion and community re- , 
sources. The district will 
call for proposals from 
organizations to provide 
services like a food pan- 
try, youth programming, 
cultural programming, 
or job training. 

District 5 school 
board member Mike 
Hutchinson and District 
3 member VanCedric 
Williams voted against _. ~ 
the resolution. Hutchin- 
son introduced an 
amendment that failed, 
which would have 
restricted the building’s 
designation as an adult -~« 
education center to the 
2022-2023 and 2023-2024 
school years, so that the 
newly elected board 
could conduct a wider 


Parker continues on 
page 9 
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As the refugee crisis worsens, 
street papers offer a path to 
stability and a hopeful future 


By Tony Inglis 


THE movement of people is at the 
forefront of public consciousness due 
to the mass migration caused by the 
Russian invasion of Ukraine earlier 
this year, with refugees at first cross- 
ing at the nearest borders, and later ar- 
riving further afield. But the conflict in 
eastern Europe is only the latest indi- 
cation of the continuing refugee crisis 

“across the world, with strife and war 
forcing people from their surround- 
ings in parts of Latin America, Yemen, 
Afghanistan, Syria, north and west 
Africa, and other areas of the Middle 
East. This is a global issue. And it isn’t 
just conflict that gives people no other 
option but to abandon their home: 
poverty, persecution, crackdowns on 
certain values and principles, and 
climate change, to name just a few, can 


_ .all be factors in people seeking a better 


life in a new place. Upon arriving in a 
strange and unfamiliar environment, 
refugees are often faced with uncer- 
tain next steps and a barrier of bu- 
reaucracy blocking the route towards 
becoming recognised by the state that 
they now want to call home. 

As a result of this journey, street 
newspapers (like Street Spirit) around 
the world have found themselves 
increasingly to be at the centre of the 
refugee crisis. Higher numbers of 
people selling street papers across 
different parts of the world have fled 
from their home countries. Not only 
do street papers have the ability to 
platform their voices and stories, but 
they also offer a stable income when 
a place in the mainstream job market 
may seem out of reach, allowing them 
to sell the publications on the way to 
finding a sure footing. Their support 


beyond simply selling the magazine 
— assisting in applying for documen- 
tation and permits, looking for a new 
place to live, and language classes — 
means a pathway to integration into 
this new society. 

Below, just some of these asylum 
refugees — who now work selling 
street papers — tell their stories, ex- 
plaining where they’ve come from, | 
why they left, and what it is about 
being involved with street papers that 
has made the transition easier. 


“The street paper gave mea 
new hope” 


44-year-old Paul Nosaghare Igbe- 


que, originally from Nigeria, now 


works selling the street paper zebra. in 
Bolzano in northern Italy. 80 per cent 
of zebra.’s vendors are from Nigeria. 

“T was born in Igueben, a small 
town close to Benin City,” says Paul. 
“After I graduated from secondary 
school I started working in a restau- 
rant as a dishwasher in order to earn 
the money to live and pay for uni- 
versity. Life in Nigeria was very hard 
and dangerous. Growing up I faced 
a lot of violence. I was the victim of 
police brutality twice without having 
committed any crime. That is why I 
decided to move to Kaduna, in the 
north of the country. But I’m Christian 
and that area was very dangerous for 
me due to the prevalence of religious 
extremist terrorist groups and con- 
stant killing and kidnapping. 

“Thad to leave my country in order 
to survive. It was 2016. I crossed 
Niger and arrived in Libya. I spent 
two months in detention. I had to ask 
for help from my mother, who paid 


Courtesy of Megaphone 


Megaphone vendor David Deocera, a refugee from the Philippines living in 


Canada. 


for my release. Four days later I was 
imprisoned again, beaten badly, and 
left in a pool of blood. I still have the 
wounds on my head. God saved my 
life. 

“Even in Libya my life was at risk 
and the only way to survive was by 
reaching Europe by boat. When I saw 
the sea, I was very afraid. Three days 
before my departure a boat sank and 
36 people died. I sailed with many 
other people and after a few hours we 
were in trouble: our boat had started 
taking in water and we had no more 
food or drinking water. I remember 
that the blue of the water was very 
intense. I drank it and it was so salty. 

“We sailed for one day before being 
rescued. The people on the ship were 
shouting at us to be calm, stay still, 
and not to swing our boat. We were 


thrown life jackets and with a rope 

we were hoisted aboard. I was con- 
demned to death, but once again, with 
the love of God, I did it. When I was 
in Libya there was a song that I used 
to sing — “This will not happen again” 
— which gave me strength. I will never 
forget that song. I will keep singing it 
forever. 

“T arrived in Sicily, then I started a 
long trip by bus to reach Bolzano. I 
travelled for two days, afraid that they 
would deport me out of Europe. After 
some weeks, I tried to move to Germa- 
ny, but I was registered as an asylum 
seeker in Italy and when the police 
checked my fingerprints I was 


Refugee continues on page 12 


‘The experience of homelessness boils down to an 


Shame from page 2 


where they confiscate your laptop and 
the shoelaces of your running shoes 


, and don’t let you out for air. 


But whenever I tried any such 
situation, it was only a matter of time 
before my lifelong 
need for freedom 
and solitude got 
the better of what- 
ever vague sense 
of responsibility 


In rejecting what 
clearly did not work 
for me, I found a way 


a way that has actually worked out 
pretty well. It’s not perfect, but it 
beats living in one of those places, 
and it sure beats sleeping on a piece 
of cardboard on a pile of dirt outside 
of East Bay Area Works. 

This is not to say that live-in pro- 
-grams haven’t 
worked for some. 
What I do mean to 
say is that each of 
us is possessed of 
a unique spirit— 


was keeping me that has a ctually something that is 
there. It’s not that solely one’s own, 
1 didn’t identify worked out D retty that has the power 
with the struggles well. to animate a per- 


of addiction. But 

I would often be 

shamed on departing from a live-in 
facility. People would tell me I wasn’t 


™ giving sobriety a chance. My reply 


was that the facility was a great place 
to make a new drug connection, and 
that was about it. 

They would then tell me that I was 
“defiant” and “in denial” and all 
kinds of stuff. But in rejecting what 
clearly did not work for me, I found 


son in the face of 
all opposition, and 
all voices attempting to define oneself 


- otherwise. I think that within each of 


us there is a special light, and we all 
do well when we allow it to shine. 
When we let others define us, we let 
those precious lights be doused. 
That’s been my experience, any- 
way. People like to put others into 
safe boxes, where they cat’ write 15 
them off according to categories, to 


experience of being thought of as less than human’ 


social groups they have stigmatized. 
They may sometimes seem very kind 
and caring, but by and large they are 
only trying to wash their hands of a 
greater social ill in which we all have 
some part. 

For many, the experience of home- 
lessness boils down to an experience 
of being thought of as less than fully 
human—less than who we truly are. 
So the healing of that ill has been in 
recognizing that homelessness did 
not make me less human, but actual- 
ly more human. In experiencing our 
hearts stripped away from us, we 
realized the strength and power of 
those same, hidden human hearts. 


Homeless No More is a column that 
features the stories of people making the 
transition from homelessness to housing. 
Andy Pope is. a freelance writer who lives 
in the Pacific Northwest. He is the author 
of Eden in Babylon, a musical about youth 
homelessness in urban America, currently 
under development at the RTOP Theatre 
in Pullman, Washington. 
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Despite pushback, California CARE courts signed into law 


By TJ Johnston or does not comply with any of the 


court’s requirements. 

The CARE Courts would also 
perpetuate existing racial disparities, 
according to APTP. One thing that 
the legal, mental health and homeless 
systems share is the disproportionate 
number of Black people caught up in 
them. Lopsided arrest and incarcera- 


GOVERNOR Gavin Newsom’s 
CARE Courts are now law after he 
signed the legislation on September 
14. 

Senate Bill 1338, a Newsom pro- 
posal, will create a specialized mental 
health court where judges can compel 
people with mental health disabilities 


and substance use conditions into 
treatment. The bill allows a broad 

list of “specified individuals” to refer 
somebody for conservatorship, and 
sets a similarly broad set of conditions 
qualifying them for CARE Court. 

The list of “specified individuals” 
includes police officers, and the crite- 
ria for placing a person under “care” 
include being on the spectrum for 
schizophrenia and not having deci- 
sion-making capacity for medical care. 

By August 18, when the Anti-Police 
Terror Project (APTP) staged a teach- 
in on SB 1338 outside San Francisco 
City Hall and the Superior Court, the 
legislation was already well on its 
way to passage with an overwhelming 
majority. James Burch, the Project’s 
deputy director, told a crowd of some 
40 people, “We're trying to make sure 
everybody knows how messed up it 
is and mobilize some popular energy 
so that we can resist implementation 


locally.” 


For all the lip service paid to “care” 
in the bill, none of the $65 million 
set aside for the program will fund 
behavioral health services. 
_ “Evidence shows that providing 
housing and adequately resourced, 
voluntary outpatient treatment—not 


court-ordered treatment—is most 
effective for treating the population 


CARE Court seeks to serve,” says Yes- 


sica Hernandez, an organizer for the 
Coalition on Homelessness. “Califor- 
nians don’t need another racist court 


system and mental health consumers 


don’t need another politician stoking 
fear and pushing fake solutions for 
political gain.” 

“The way the system works is by 
using a carrot-or-stick model,” Burch 


said at the teach-in. “By that, I mean 


‘We're pleading with you to listen to 
the actual people who live in these 


communities, who go to these schools’ 


Parker from page 7 


community engagement 
effort. He also criticized 
the district’s singular 
approach to Parker, in- 
stead of considering all 
of the school buildings 
that are either currently 
or soon to be vacant as 

a result of the closures. 
The board hasn’t come 
to a decision on how to 
use the Community Day 
School facility. 

“This is not how we’re 
supposed to do things 
as a school board and 
as a school district,” 
Hutchinson said. “Es- 
pecially something as 
important as a perma- 
nent use for one of our 
facilities. This is some- 
thing we should truly 
deliberate over with all 
of the community.” 

Parker supporters 
maintained that if 
the building couldn’t 
remain open as a K-8 
school, then the commu- 
nity wanted it to be used 
for adult education. 

“Before we got this 


resolution together, we 
did something OUSD 
didn’t do. We went 

out and door-knocked, 
talked to the commu- 
nity face-to-face and 

we asked them what 

it is that they want- 

ed for this building,” 
said Rochelle Jenkins, 
another Parker mom, 
prior to the board’s vote. 
“That's why we’re here 
today and putting in 
this resolution because 
this needs to happen. 
We’re pleading with you 
to listen to the actual 
people who live in these 
communities, who go 

to these schools, who 
feel the impact of school 
closures.” 


Parents want 
a say in union 
negotiations 


Thursday’s school 
board meeting was 
also attended by parent 
groups that are asking to 
have input on contract 
negotiations between 


OUSD and the Oakland 
Education Association 
teachers’ union. The 
union’s current con- 
tract expires on Oct. 

31, which means it will 
begin bargaining with 
OUSD this month for a 
new agreement. 

The collective bargain- 
ing agreement between 
OEA and OUSD will 
last for the next three 
years, and dictate things 
like working hours, 
class sizes, performance 
evaluations, compen- 
sation, and more. The 
two groups pushing 
for parent input are 
The Oakland REACH, 

a coalition of Black and 
brown parents main- 

ly from the Oakland 
flatlands, and CA Parent 
Power, which grew 

out of another group, 
Reopen OUSD, that 
had pushed the district 
on resuming in-person 
learning earlier during 
the pandemic. Members 
of the Berkeley Parents 


é 
Simone Rotman 


The new law, which faces widespread community pushback, will create a 
specialized mental health court where judges can force people with mental 
health disabilities and substance use conditions into treatment. 


once you are referred to CARE Court, 
the judge and team will try to con- 
vince you that whatever plan they’re 
offering should be accepted,” adding 
that such a plan would empower the 
court to deprive one’s right to self-de- 


termination. A person in CARE Court > 


can be placed in involuntary holds if 
they refuse medication for any reason, 


tion rates among Black people are al- 
ready well documented. In California, 
Black people only make up 6.5 percent 
of the general population, but account 
for nearly 40 percent of the homeless 
population. A 2014 study in the World 
Journal of Psychiatry reported that —, 
Black people in the U.S. are diagnosed 
with schizophrenia at three times the 
rate of white people. 

APTP Executive Director Cat Brooks 
also noted the overlap between race, 
mental health disabilities, and victim- 
ization from state violence. 

“With an estimated quarter of police 
shootings involving people with 
mental health disabilities, the idea of 
having police force Black and brown « 
folks into treatment is a recipe for 
more police terror on people of color,” 
she said. 

San Francisco is among the first 
of seven counties that will pilot the 
CARE Courts by October 1, 2023; 
California’s remaining counties will 
implement them by December 1, 2024. 


This article originally appeared in Street 
Sheet, where T] Johnston is the Assistant 
Editor. 


Rochelle Jenkins’ (center) three children attended Parker K-8. 


Union, a group advo- 
cating for parents in 
Berkeley Unified School 
District, also offered 
their support. 

Parents on Thursday 
argued that given a larg- 
er role in negotiations, 
they would advocate 
strictly on behalf of 
students, and place a 
greater emphasis on 
student achievement in 
the contract. Currently, 
Oakland community 
members are able to 


submit resolutions to the 
school board for consid- 
eration, and it’s up to 
the board president to 
decide whether to place 
them on the agenda. The 
parent groups are asking 
that the board consider 
their resolution at its 
next meeting on Oct 26. 
“Black and brown 
babies are dying in 
these streets right now. 
I’m sickened by this 
violence and the loss of 
lives of Black and brown 


youth,” said Lakisha 
Young, the executive 
director of The Oakland, . 
REACH. “They need a 
real shot and the only 
thing we know is edu- 
cation. Please push this 
resolution forward so 

we can have a voice at ~~ 


the table.” 


This article originally ap- 
peared in The Oaklandside, 
where Ashley McBride re- 
ports on education equity. 
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€ROSSWORD By Jonathan Chiu | Edited by Cam McCuskey 


Across 


1. Where one might get a massage 
4. Abbr. for coastal CA city 
7. Don Lemon’s network 
10. Dylan of Nip/Tuck 
13. Actress Remini 
14. A strange nickname for Elliot, maybe 
16. Dying act, or to anoint (archaically) 
17. Type of Grey tea 
18. Soothing ingredient 
19. Tiny Berkeley park named after a local activist 
21, To go, past tense 
DS Large wild cattle native to the Himalayas 
23. Global radio station based in London 
25. Hyper-focused on the details 
27. American singer Miller 
28. Demon in Japanese folklore 
31. Roadside assistance org. 
32. Slurpee’s cousin 
35. Contaminated with a toxin 
37. Smallish park in Berkeley on the bike path 
#0. Last name of the Editor of this newspaper (can 
be found on many of the pages of this very issue) 
41. Amount one is paid 
42.____ Legend 
43. __ Arbor, Michigan 
44. Association focused on accesibility 
46. Horse coat color pattern 
48. Sports competition show on NBC (Abbr.) 
49, Abbr. used to indicate something 
that has not yet been decided upon 
50. Famous Jackie 
53. Berkeley park with geologic interest 
60. Infinite periods of time 


61. One who speaks Gaelic 


62. Opposite of lower 

63. Drip slowly 

64. Clue 

65. Joyful expression 

66. Keith Urban song, “___ Summer Comes Around” 
67. Explosive abbr. 

68. Type of light-ish beer 


Down 


1. COVID test sample 

2. Sheet of glass 

3. Actor Baldwin 

4. Line of stitching 

5. Type of bird 

6. Indigenous tribe with roots on the 
Northern California Coast 

7. A crab’s hands 

8. African river 

9. Lunch time 

11. Mercedes roadster model 

12. Outkast hit 

13. Long onion oN tO 
15. Vietnamese Lunar New Year 

20. Rapper Kweli 

24. Mineral used in baby powder 

25. OB Rodgers 

26. Indian flatbread 

27. Ernie’s partner 

28. Water beneath the Golden Gate Bridge 
29. Type of oil used to treat aphids 

30. Unsure, in a text 

31. Egyptian diety associated with the sun 
33. Michael from Juno 

34. “End of an ___” 


36. A song for a solo vioce, often operatic 
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37. Govt. monetary agency 
38. To slowly shift one’s diet or habits 
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45. Way into Berkeley? 

47. Small river in Sicily 

48. Photographer Adams 

49. A sloping position 

50. Leader of a company 

51. Owl sound 

52. Small Italian town 

54. An Iranian city 

55. Result of a fender-bender 
56. Car reading 


57. Suffix of “my-,” denoting nearsightedness 


58. Smallest unit of life 


59. Marvel villains 


November horoscopes 


By Boudia Crow Lafleur 


Disclaimer: The horoscopes listed below 
will be manifested through my skill of 
divination which will involve the usage 

of my oracle cards. It is your journey, and 
it is up to you to create the paths needed 
to survive this capitalist and colonialist 
world we all live in, and to thrive in a new 
world outside these systems of oppres- 
sion. Have a wonderful month, embrace 
decolonization, and give the land back! 
Dismantle Colonialism! 


Aries (March 21 to April 19): This 
month, you'll be exploring the realm 
of fears and what makes you worry 
to the core. You’re doing your best to 
survive and you're doing your best to 
thrive. You have strengths and vul- 
nerabilities like anyone else so don’t 
let people take that away from you. 
When in doubt of yourself, speak to 

_. the ancestors. 


Taurus (April 20 to May 20): Know 
that you and your loved ones are 
safe and that the mothers and grand- 
mothers of your lineage are present. 
Know that it is safe to explore your 
boundaries and to what lies outside 
your comfort zone. So many possibili- 
ties and opportunities await you. Dis- 


mantle the gender binary, your bodily 
autonomy is a gift in your life. 


Gemini (May 21 to June 21): Before 
pursuing your goals and dreams, 
reflect about the pros and cons. There 
are many paths to choose from and it 
tends to be hard to move forward and 
make decisions on your livelihood. 
When in doubt of decision-making, 
seek guidance from your elders and 
your ancestors. This journey will end 
here as you will be closer to what you 
call home. 


Leo (July 23 to August 22): To find 
tranquility, you must believe in the 
impossible and never let anything 
stand in the way of honoring your 
emotions. They are what make you 
feel human at the core. Nurture your 
fears and worries. Honor the past and 
honor the momentary present. 


Virgo (August 23 to September 22): 
This might be a good time to explore 
your ancestral belief systems as a 


star. 


Cancer (June 22 to July 22): This 
is the end of a treacherous journey 
where you can slow down and take 
the time to be with yourself. Take the 
time to heal from the traumas and the 
sufferings that have happened in the 
past year. Maybe travel to a new place 
where you can experience quietness 
and refreshment of your environment. 
Take care of yourself, that is all I ask of 
your spirit. 
Sagittarius (November 23 to 
December 21): Envision your own 
_ beauty. What does beauty mean to 
you? Embrace the gentleness and 
gracefulness of your essence. You 
are inherently divine. It is the end of 
a stressful era. Please be gentle with 
yourself, you deserve rest from the 
colonized world. 


way to be content with yourself. Be 
confident about you, don’t take in the 
colonizer bullshit. Go with the flow 
and honor decolonial liminal time. 


Libra (September 23 to October 22): 
Whatever you've been searching for, it 
is near. Think about the risks that you 
might take to get what you want. Seek 
community when you feel like you’re 
not at home. Embrace your desires to 
become who you are. Now it is your 
chance to look at the bigger picture 
about your identity and shine like a 


Scorpio (October 23 to November 
22): This month, a lot of changes are 
happening all at once. It scares you 
and worries you. All you can do is 
nurture yourself and let other people 
nurture you. Honor the beauty, the 
touch, the food, the aroma, and the 
music around you if it is there for you. 
Your sense of self will be reborn. 


Capricorn (December 22 to January 
19): You are a warrior; you are here on 
Mama Earth to nurture and be there 


for your communities. You fear the 
unknown and you feel distracted by 
the fires in the world. You need rest. It 
does not do your community good if 
you are tired and not in a clear head- 
space. While resting, seek comfort and 
connection with your ancestors. Be 
open to change. 


Aquarius (January 20th to February 
18th): Things have been stressful for 
you lately. You’ve been working hard. 
You need rest and relaxation. Practice 
reciprocity and interdependence. Be 
honest about what you want and be 
bold about it. While you’re resting, 
you can watch your favorite child- 
hood movies and television shows. 
Live a simple life. 


Pisces (February 19 to March 20): 
The answers you've been searching 
for are near. Communicate what you 
need and what you want. It is time to 
slow down. Don’t rush. New connec- 
tions will happen soon. Go with the 
flow of those new relationships. 


Boudia Crow Lafleur is a diviner and art- 
ist of Michif and European ancestry that 
is based in the East Bay. They use they/ 
them pronouns. Their Sun is at Taurus, 
their Moon is at Taurus, and their Rising 
is at Cancer. If you’re interested in getting 
private divination sessions with me, mes- 
sage me at Instagram: @punkwitchdivin- 
er and Facebook: Punk Witch Diviner. 
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STREET SPIRIT EVENTS CALENDAR NOVEMBER 


RESOURCES AND COMMUNITY EVENTS IN THE BAY AREA 


ALL FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 


WEDS, Nov 2 


Build the Base: Learning from Inside 
Organizing 

Ella Baker Center 

Our virtual roundtable will discuss 
one of the hardest places to organize 
in our country—inside prison walls— 
and how we can all learn lessons to 
help us win broader liberation. Join us 
for a deep dive into the work inside 
organizers are doing to fight for their 
freedom. Inside Fellows, Fellow 
alumni, and staff will pull back the 
curtain to show how inside lead- 

ers build collective power to create 
change through policy advocacy, skill 
building, and using their voice to go 
beyond prison walls. 

Tickets range from $0-$10. Buy yours 
online: bit.ly/buildthebase 

6-7PM 


THURS, Nov 3 


Panel: Nigel Poor and Earlonne Woods 
of Ear Hustle 

San Francisco Public Library 

A not-to-miss evening with Nigel Poor 
and Earlonne Woods in celebration of 
their book This Is Ear Hustle: Un- 
flinching Stories of Everyday Prison 
Life, moderated by Piper Kerman, 
author of Orange Is the New Black: 
My Year in A Women’s Prison. 

San Francisco Main Library (100 Larkin 
St, San Francisco) 

6:00-7:30 PM 


FRI, Nov + 


Book launch party: Tiny Houses, Big 
Voices 

Youth Spirit Artworks Tiny House 
Empowerment Village 

Come join our celebration of Tiny 
Houses, Big Voices—a book by the 
youth who live at the Youth Spirit 
Artworks Tiny House Empowerment 
Village. Members of the public are 
invited for a book reading, music, 
food, and the opportunity to purchase 
the book. 

633C Hegenberger Road, Oakland 

5-8 PM 


47th American Indian Film Festival: 
Opening Night 

American Indian Film Institute (AIFF) 
The American Indian Film Festival 
returns in-person to San Francisco 

for its 47th year. The festival pres- 
ents a cultural exchange of Native 
American and Canada’s First Nations 
cultures through films and other 
special events. It is the world’s oldest 
and most recognized international 
film exposition dedicated to Native 
American cinematic accomplishment. 
The program features the local film, 
INDIANLAND, where filmmaker Liz 
Irons regathers the group of occupants 
on Alcatraz Island who sought to ne- 
gotiate treaty rights to the land. 
Letterman Digital Arts Center (1 
Letterman Dr # B, San Francisco) 

6-9 PM 


SAN, NOV & 


SPIRIT OF THE STREET: A Fundraiser 
for Street Spirit Newspaper 

Street Spirit /Youth Spirit Artworks 

All are invited to SPIRIT OF THE 
STREET, a fundraising event for Street 


Spirit newspaper. Street Spirit is an in- 
dependent newspaper in the East Bay 
dedicated to covering homelessness 
and poverty from the perspective of 
those most impacted. It is published 
by Youth Spirit Artworks, and sold by 
unhoused people in Berkeley, Oak- 
land, and beyond. Spend an intimate 
evening with us at Bandcamp Oak- 
land listening to live performances by 
Dominuque Gomez and Ash Powell. 
Between sets, we will host a short pan- 
el about the crisis of homelessness in 
our cities, and the grassroots solutions 
that have the power to make change. 
Tickets are $20, but no one will be 
turned away for lack of funds. Buy 
tickets online or at the door: 
bit.ly/spiritofthestreet 
Bandcamp Oakland (1901 Broadway, 
Oakland) 
7:00-10:00 PM 


SUN) NOV 6 


Weekly prep 

West Oakland Punks With Lunch 
Interested in volunteering with us? 
Come join our weekly prep any 
Sunday and help us get set up for 
outreach, no experience or no notice 
required. Prep takes places indoors, 
masks are required. Our capacity limit 
is 10 people per shift, so come early! 
1924 Union Street, Oakland 

3:00 PM 


TUES, Nov 8 


The Living Room Resource Hub Block 
Party 

The Village in Oakland 

Come enjoy a block party with un- 
housed folks service providers, and 
housed neighbors. Jam session and 
open mic with TIPZ, lumpia from the 
Lumpia Lady, and more! 

DeFremery Park (1651 Adeline st, 
Oakland) 


THURS) Nov \o 


San Francisco Transgender Film 
Festival 

SFTFF 

The San Francisco Transgender Film 
Festival (SFTFF) celebrates the 25th 
anniversary year of its annual festival 
dedicated to films by transgender and 
gender-nonconforming filmmakers, 
highlighting innovative, experimental, 
and outside-the-box films. Spanning 
10 days from November 10-20 and 
comprised of seven short film pro- 
grams showcasing 47 films, SFTFF 
2022 will be a hybrid festival, present- 
ed both in person and online. SFTFF 
returns to in-person programs for the 
first time in two years! Deaf and hard- 
of-hearing audiences are welcome. 
Tickets are $0-$50, sliding scale /dona- 
tion-based, inclusive of fees. For more 
information visit www.sftff.org/ 

The Roxie Theater (3117 16th St, San 
Francisco) 

12PM-12PM 


Thursday Night Panther Prowl 
Panther Skate Plaza 

We host a free, family-friendly event 
every Thursday night at the DeFre- 
mery Park basketball courts. It’s an 
official Oakland Parks & Rec program 
where the community comes togeth- 
er to skate in a safe, supportive, and 


inclusive environment. There is a 
rotation of live DJs from the commu- 
nity providing the music and snacks, 
and drinks are provided by members 
of the community to share with all at 
no cost. 

DeFremery Park (1651 Adeline Street, 
Oakland) 

6-9PM 


SAT, Nov \2 


Feed the Hood 22 

East Oakland Collective 

Join us for the last Feed the Hood of 
the year, fall edition! We are bringing 
back making bag lunches. Goal is to 
distribute 1,500 bagged lunches and 
hygiene kits to our unhoused brothers 
and sisters across Oakland 

East Oakland Collective (7800 
MacArthur Blod., Oakland) 

9AM start 


Divestment Workshop 

CRC Allies & Accomplices (CRCAA) 
White people are hoarding the vast 
majority of the world’s wealth and 
power, upholding white supremacy 
and extreme racial wealth inequality. 
As white people, and white wealthy 
people, in particular, it is our respon- 
sibility to change this reality. We need 
to turn the mirror on ourselves and 
get real with ourselves and each other 
about what we have, why we have, 
and what we are doing with it. But 
how? CRC’s method of divestment, 
the practice of redistributing and 
returning stolen wealth, land, and 
resources, gives us a concrete, disci- 
plined framework for how to do this. 
This event will take place on Zoom. 
Closed captioning through Google 
slides and Zoom auto-captioning will 
be provided. If you have additional 
access needs in order to participate 
fully in this event, please email crcaa- 
info@gmail.com 

Register online for the Zoom link: bit.ly/ 
divest-1112 

10:00 AM-12:30PM 


Shield Training 

People’s Park Berkeley 

Get ready to resist! Join us at People’s 
Park for our shield training. 

People’s Park, Berkeley 

Details still developing. Check the @ 
Peoplesparkberkeley instagram for 
updates. 


eS ae 


Anti-racism workshop: Intro to the 5 
methods 

CRC Allies & Accomplices (CRCAA) 
Are you looking for a space to learn 
about effectively fighting against the 
persistent re-establishment of white 
supremacy? Do you want princi- 

ples for how to apply this across the 
communities you're part of, from your 
family to your workplace to your 
neighborhood? CRCAA is once again 
calling on white folks to join us to talk 
about incorporating the 5 methods es- 
tablished by Community Ready Corps 
(CRC) — Learn more at the workshop! 
Register online for the Zoom link: bit. 
ly/5m-intro-1120 

11AM-1PM 
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RECURRING EVENTS 
AND RESOURCES 


General Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 

Warm meals, health & hygiene sup- 
plies, haircuts, footwashing, massage, 


podiatry, housing resources 
First Presbyterian Church Courtyard 
(2407 Dana St., Berkeley, CA) 


Tuesdays @ 6:30-8PM 


Street Medicine Team 


Berkeley Free Clinic 


HIV and Hep C rapid testing, other 
STI testing, flu vaccinations, harm _ 


reduction, wound care 
Berkeley Free Clinic (2339 Durant Ave., 
Berkeley, CA) 


Wednesdays @ 7-9 PM 


"Syringe Service and Harm Reduction _ 


Berkeley NEED 
Location #1: Across from Berkeley Free 
Clinic (2339 Durant Ave., Berkeley, CA) 


on Sundays at6-8PM _ 
Location #2: University & 9th, Berkeley, 
CA on Thursdays at 6-8 PM 


Curbside Care Clinic 


_ West Oakland Punks With Lunch 


Rain, Shine, Covid-19, or Smoke, 
we will always be there. Grab some 


i 
t 


food, narcan, syringes, hygiene (basic 


_ & menstrual), dog food, masks, and 


hand sanitizer! 
Fixed location #1: 5th and Filbert @ West 
Oakland BART on Thursdays at 6-8PM 


Fixed location #2: 35th and Peralta every 


1st and 3rd Sunday at 3:30-5:30 PM 


Women & Childrens Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 

Warm meals, childcare, health & hy- 
giene supplies, haircuts, footwashing, 
nail painting, housing resources 

LIFE Adventist Church (2236 Parker St., 
Berkeley, CA) 

Mondays at 6-9 PM 


Youth & LGBTQ+ (YQT+) Clinic 

The Suitcase Clinic 

Warm meals, health & hygiene sup- 
plies, massage, needle exchange, rec- 
reation, counseling, housing resources 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church (2300 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley, CA) 


Mondays at 6-9 PM 


Sliding Scale Cafe 

POOR Magazine 

Radical redistribution of fresh foods, 
healthy meals, supplies, and resources 
to our community, rain or shine 

8032 MacArthur Blvd, Oakland 
Thursdays 12-1PM 


Free Food and Supply Distribution 
East Oakland Collective 

Come get free produce, dry goods, 
and catered meals from our food dis- 
tro team. First come first served. 
7800 MacArthur Blod, Oakland 
Tuesdays and Thursdays 11AM-1PM 
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Sebastopol, CA—City 
banned RVs on city streets 
for 15 hours per day. Now, 
advocates are suing. 


The City of Sebastopol is facing a lawsuit over a 


parking ordinance banning anyone from living ina 


vehicle parked within city limits, KRON 4 reports. 
“The city has made it clear that they intend to 
enforce the ordinance only against people who are 
living in their vehicles or are otherwise considered 
‘undesirable,’” the ACLU wrote. 

The ACLU, Disability Rights Advocates, Legal 
Aid of Sonoma County, and California Rural Legal 
Assistance filed the lawsuit this week in United 
States District Court Northern. District. 

Unlike bans in other Bay Area cities, Sebastopol’s 
ordinance isn’t based on concerns about traffic 
safety or vehicle size, the lawsuit claims. Instead, 

_the ordinance explicitly targets vehicles “designed 


“or altered for human habitation.” 


Spokane, WA—Spokane enacts 
unenforceable sit-and-lie ordinance 


Last month, the city of Spokane enacted its new 
sit-and-lie ordinance, ruling that a person cannot 
sit or lie on the sidewalk between 6 a.m. and mid- 
night in the downtown area effective immediately. 

Because the sit-and-lie ordinance relies on hav- 
ing adequate shelter space in order to be enforced, 
Council Member Jonathan Bingle of District 1 said 
the law is almost useless right now because there 
is not enough shelter space and that they are not 

close to having enough. 


Bullhead City, AZ—A retiree served 
food to the homeless for years. Then 
it got her arrested. 


™ 78-year-old retiree Norma Thornton had been 
feeding dozens of unhoused people in a public 
Arizona park several times a week for years. But 
earlier this year, she was arrested for violating the 
a new city ordinance that outlaws people serving 
prepared food in public parks for “charitable pur- 
“poses, the Washington Post reports. 

Now, seven months after her arrest, Thornton is 
suing Bullhead City, accusing the officers of violat- 
ing her civil rights. She’s asking a federal judge to 
declare the city’s ordinance unconstitutional. 

Bullhead City maintains the ordinance is legal 
and says do-gooders can still serve certain foods 
to the hungry. In a statement, officials said the 

®@icy’s “Food Sharing Events” ordinance allows 
people to give out food or drink so long as they’re 
“sealed prepackaged foods readily available from 
retail outlets and intended for consumption direct- 
ly from the package.” People who want to serve 
unsealed, prepared food have to apply for a food 
handler’s permit. 


Orlando, FL—Millions in federal 
funding coming to Central Florida to 
address youth homelessness 


The fight against youth homelessness in Central 
Florida is getting a boost from the federal govern- 
ment, Spectrum News 13 reports. 

In October, the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development announced that it is giving an 

#€ 3 million grant would be given to the Homeless 

Services Network of Central Florida. According to 
the organization, at least 250 people ages 18 to 24 
are estimated to be homeless on any given night in 
Central Florida. 

A representative said they are working with 
other organizations and homeless youth to create 
a plan over the next six months for how to use the 
grant. 


zebra. vendor Paul Nosaghare Igbeque, a refugee from Nigeria living in Italy. 


Tt helped me look forward to the future’ 


Refugee from page 8 


sent back to Italy. I was 
in Bolzano once again. 

I did not have a place 

to stay and I lived on 
the street for six months 
before finding shelter in 
a camp. I’ve been living 
in there for four years 
with many other people, 
but that is ok for me. I 
always try to look on the 
bright side of things. 

“In 2019, I started sell- 
ing the street paper ze- 
bra. Sometimes it can be 
difficult to stand outside 
in the cold for many 
hours, but I always say 
that zebra. gave mea 
new hope. In a very 
difficult moment of my 
life, it helped me to look 
forward to the future. I 
was living in the camp 
with nothing to do, but 
by selling zebra. I had 
the chance to be active 
again. ” 


A new life 


Negussie Weldai is 
one of a cohort of ven- 


dors at the Swiss street 
paper Surprise who 
identifies as a refugee. 

“After fleeing the 
regime in Eritrea, I came 
to Switzerland in 2010,” 
says 63-year-old Negus- 
sie. “After being here for 
five months, I started 
selling the street mag- 
azine Surprise. It was 
an opportunity to earn 
some money and start 
my new life here. Being 
able to buy the things 
I needed made me feel 
like a normal person 
again. Meeting people 
and talking to customers 
helped me to learn Ger- 
man faster and connect 
to Swiss people. 

“The social workers 
from Surprise helped me 
with several things, like 
getting legal status and 
finding a rental place to 
live in. Since 2016, I’ve 
also had a part-time job 
at the front desk of the 
Surprise office in Bern. 
My wife also works as 
a vendor. Our income 
now earns us a living 
and has prevented us 


Wood Street timeline 


Wood St from page 4 


mostly “without prej- 
udice,” meaning that 
most of the claims could 
be brought again in the 
future. 


Thursday, October 27 
— The City of Oakland 
holds a meeting for 
Wood Street residents 
to unveil their plans 
for the new commu- 
nity cabin site at the 
GameChanger lot (the 
project for which Oak- 
land will receive $8.3 
million from the state). 
Many residents attend 
and express anger and 
frustration about the 
plans, which they say 
are not adequate to 


meet their needs. The ~ 
proposal is for a one-or- 
two-year program that 
will provide temporary, 
transitional shelter for 
individuals using an 
upgraded version of the 
city’s traditional com- 
munity cabin model. 
The City of Oakland has 
said that the opening 

of this site will coin- 
cide with the eviction 
of the Wood Street 
Commons—the largest 
remaining section of the 
original Wood Street 
encampment. 


Sunday, October 30 
— Wood Street residents 
host a community clean- 
up day for the Wood 
Street Commons, which 


from having to apply for 
government support. 
For that we are thank- 
ful and keep working 
hard.” : 


“The street paper 
has made my 
core beliefs feel 
legitimate” 


David Deocera and 
his partner Zaid Alto- 
bal left the Philippines 
and Jordan respectively 
in search of acountry ~ 
that would welcome 
them as members of 
the LGBTQ+ commu- 
nity. For David, being 
gay in the Philippines 
meant never being fully 
accepted, and for Zaid, 
homosexuality could 
result in imprisonment, 
or worse, in his home 
country of Jordan. Now 
they both sell the street 
paper Megaphone in 
Canada. 

“Megaphone has sup- 
ported my core beliefs 
as legitimate since I 
began working as a 
vendor in this country,” 


acts as a resource center 
for unhoused people 

in the area, and has 
become very crowded 
since the beginning of 
the Caltrans sweep. Res- 
idents and supporters 
spend the day cleaning 
up and hanging out 


says David. “Reason, 
empathy, human kind- 
ness and non-judgmen- 
tal generosity are my 
fundamental core values 
and beliefs now. 
“Thank goodness 
Megaphone shares these 
values with me and I 
am happy to continue 
working with them as 
a partner and vendor. 
Earning extra income is - 
secondary to me.” 
“Being a new immi- 
grant, selling Megaphone 
on the street gave mea 
feeling of being wel- 
comed by the Canadian 
people,” says Zaid. “It 
gave me a chance to 
earn extra income and 
develop my skills in in- 
teracting with people.” 


Courtesy of the Interna- 
tional Network of Street 
Papers, where Tony Inglis 
is on staff. With thanks 

to the social work, vendor 
support, and editorial staff 
at zebra., Megaphone, 
Surprise and Apropos. 


together. 


Compiled with help from 
Love and Justice in the 
Streets. Alastair Boone 
is the Editor in Chief of 
Street Spirit. 
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